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FOREWORD 


WE feel that little apology is needed 
for further reminiscences of the early life 
of the late Clement Burlison, who died 
February 4th, 1899, an artist whose 
excellent works possess so much local | 
interest. 
His love for the city in which most 
of his life was passed is demonstrated in 
the collection of pictures, all from his 
own brush, which were bequeathed by 
him, known as the ‘‘ Burlison ’’ col- 
lection, now hung in the ‘Art Gallery 
in Saddler Street. The Gallery was 
opened by the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Durham on June 3rd, 1907, and 
his Lordship then remarked ‘‘ He hoped 


the pictures would form the nucleus of 
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a larger gallery which would encourage 
the citizens of Durham to take an 
interest in Art and Sculpture.’’ 

Some small but excellent pieces of 
sculpture were added by his great niece, 
Miss Frances Burlison, whose works are 
well known in London. 

One Durham lady has kindly come 
forward and presented two pictures, 
which add interest to the Burlison col- 
lection, and we are not without hope that 
others will follow her example. 

Many of his best portraits adorn our 
Town Hall, and one or two notable ex- 
amples are found in the Castle Hall ; and 
on the staircase of our County Hospital 
is a presentation portrait of Dean 
Waddington. In addition to these, 
fine specimens of his work hang in 
the houses of many people of note in 
the Northern Counties. 

We were fortunate in possessing the 
late Mr Burlison’s charming friendship 


and feel that the story of his early 
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life will bring back to our readers many 
pleasing incidents of his kindly nature. 
Our only regret is that this memoir 
does not bring us down to his later life. 

The notes are from his own pen, and 
the many homely touches and short 
stories will be readily recognised. ‘Two 
later incidents in connection with 
Clement Burlison’s paintings occurred 
as follows : 


‘* A few days since an artist of some 
celebrity in Durham, whilst showing a 
country cousin his collection of pictures 
drew the attention of his visitor to a 
large, well-executed copy of ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne’ which hangs in the 
National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, 
London. ‘Dear me, don’t say so,’ 
said the unlearned guest, scrutinising 
the canvas closely. ‘ But really that 
is a queer dress for a Quaker, is it not 
a leopard skin and vine leaves?’ and 


he regarded the picture with a look 
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of much disapprobation. ‘ Well,’ re- 
plied the artist, ‘ I should certainly say 
that it was, but as I never heard that 
Bacchus belonged to the Society of 
Friends, I do not see exactly how your 
remark applies.’ ‘ But I tell you he 
does,’ retorted the other, with some 
irritation of manner, ‘and if it was 
known that he had had his portrait taken 
in such a dress as that, he would be 
expelled at once. ‘As for Harry Adney, 
I don’t know whether he is a Quaker 
or not, but the other is I’ll swear.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ inquired the be- 
wildered painter, laughing heartily at 
his friend’s earnestness, and the mistake 
under which he was evidently labouring, 
“Who do you think the picture is 
meant for?’ ‘Why, Mr Backhouse, 
of course,’ replied he; ‘ you told me so, 
did you not, and you know as well as I 
do that he is a Quaker.’ A shout of 
laughter from the man of colours cut 


short further colloquy, and it was some 
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FOREWORD 
time before he could find words sufficient 
to make his friend distinctly compre- 
hend the difference that existed between 
Bacchus and Backhouse as individuals, 
notwithstanding the similarity in sound 
of their names.’’ 


Apropos of the recent testimonial to 
Dr W. C. Allen at Willington, Mr. 
Wm. Rutter who, as chairman of the 
testimonial committee, was appropri- 
ately entrusted with the care of the 
portrait of Dr Allen, vouches for the 
accuracy of the following curious inci- 
dent which was witnessed by three 
ladies and himself : 

The worthy doctor is the possessor of 
a canine pet cognomenised ‘ Toodles ”’ 
which was a pretty frequent visitor to 
Mr Rutter’s house, and on one of these 
Visits it happened to come in front 
of the portrait and immediately by its 
manner showed evident signs of recog- 


nition, and Presently, not meeting with 
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FOREWORD 
any response, it began to lick the paint- 
ing, and Mr Rutter was compelled to 
enforce its retirement from the room. 

If any further proof were wanting of 
the truthfulness of the likeness between 
the painting and the original this inci- 
dent fully vouches for it, and without 
doubt our worthy citizen, Mr C. 
Burlison, from whose brush it is, will 
be highly gratified at the favourable 
criticism that has been passed upon his 
production. 

To endeavour to give a list of all his 
excellent works both in portrait and 
landscape painting would form interest- 
ing reading, but the scope of this work 
is to place on record the early life of an 
artist who was content to do his work 
in a thorough manner, and leave the 
present and future generations of Dunel- 
mians to appreciate its merits. 

Many of the older generation will 
remember Mr Burlison as an excellent 


skater, and when the river was frozen 
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over we have watched with much 
interest his graceful figuring, at times 
accompanied by the late Dr Holden, 
Professor Chevalier and others. 

The principal portraits painted by Mr 
Burlison were Lord and Lady Stourton, 
Lady Mary Howard, Lady Chelsea, 
and Rev. F. Grey (Morpeth), Sir 
Robert Peel (first Baronet), Sir Fran- 
cis Crossley, Mr Wilkinson (Mount 
Oswald), Mr W. B. Beaumont, Dr 
Fenwick, Col. Shipperdson, Mr and 
Mrs J. Love, Mr T. C. Thompson, 
M.P., Mr Lindsay Wood (now Sir 
Lindsay Wood), Col. Surtees, Bishops 
Barmby and Wandsworth (St Andrew’s), 
Mr Nicholas Wood, Col. Nicalls, Rev. 
B. Fisher, Rev. Dr Cundill, Col. White, 
J. Bramwell, Esq., J. E. Backhouse, 
Esq., John Fawcett, Esq., Alan Hut- 
chinson, Esq., Col. Trotter, Bishop 
Maltby, Ald. James Fowler, Ald. 
William Boyd, Mr and Mrs Thomas 
Douglass (Crook), Captain Frank John- 
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son (Aykley Heads), Mr John Coward, 
Mr W. Henderson, Mr _ Robinson 
Ferens, Col. Johnson (Chester-le- 
Street), Bishop Phillpots (of Stanhope), 
and Miss Wythes and many others. His 
last works were two portraits, one of his 
brother-in-law, the Rev. M. Lazenby, 
Vicar of Doddington, Northumberland, 
and his own daughter. 

His pictures for many years were ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy, always 
sold well, and many of them were 
very favourably noticed in the Art 
Jowmal and other leading periodicals 
on Art. 

In conclusion we might remind our 
readers that Mrs Burlison and Miss Bur- 
lison—both happily with us still—kindly 
set aside a sum of money in trust to 
provide prizes to be called the ‘‘ Clement 
Burlison Prizes ’’ which are competed 
for annually by the students of the 
Durham Art School. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE EARLY LIFE OF CLEMENT BURLISON 


My great grandfather was a currier 
and leather cutter, his place of business 
was in Silver Street, Durham, the only 
one in Durham at that time.. 

Son of the above named, my grand- 
father, Robert Burlison, was a carpen- 
ter and builder, born about 1732 (died 
about 1828, aged ninety-six). He mar- 
ried Miss Laing, sister to Mr Thomas 
Laing (who owned and lived at the 
farm at Shincliffe Bank Top). They 
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had four sons, Robert, Clement, John 
and William, and two daughters, Mary 
and Sarah; the former died aged about 
seventy-five, and was never married. 
Sarah married a Mr Pearson ; she died 
when about sixty years of age and left 
a family. Two of my uncles, viz. 
Robert and Clement, and my father, 
William, were all brought up to be 
joiners or carpenters. Clement was a 
tall thin man but remarkably active, and 
had a great love for field sports, hunting 
and greyhound coursing in particular, 
very lively, full of humour and witty 
sayings. He, like most of the old 
Dunelmians at that time, spoke in a 
very loud voice, as if he thought every- 
one dull of hearing. My uncle, John 
Burlison, was by trade a tinner and 
brazier. He was married and had a 
family, died at Chester-le-Street about 
1856. Uncle Robert was married but I 
do not know what family he had. 


I can just remember my grandfather 
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and grandmother, they were always 
spoken of as a fine-looking couple. She 
was remarkably handsome and tall, with 
a fine figure ; he was a very fine old man, 
with long locks of hair, silvery white, 
twisted into a long tail which hung over 
his coat collar down his back. There 
were buckles at his breeches-knees and 
large ones on his shoes, at all times 
scrupulously neat and clean. 

He had a pretty little garden at the 
back of the house, which was his 
own. Cultivating flowers was his chief 
pleasure during the last few years of his 
life. He had always been a very 
healthy man up to within two or three 
days of his death, when he began to 
show symptoms of a serious nature, 
fancying someone coming to rob him, so 
what money he had in the house he took 
to the bank himself for safety. Next 
day he spent chiefly in his garden and 
came in to have his tea, which was being 
prepared. My Aunt Mary told him it 
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was ready, but to her surprise he had 
gone to sleep in his armchair, at least 
she thought so, but soon found that he 
had passed away, without any apparent 
pain or struggle, at the ripe old age of 
ninety-six. His wife, my grandmother, 
was eighty-four. 

My father commenced business (when 
quite a young man) on his own account. 
It was not long after that he met with 
my mother, Annie Aitchison, who had 
come from about Coldingham to visit her 
married sister, Mrs Taylor. They soon 
were married and he was getting on 
pretty well. 

Mr Ignatius Bonomi, a well-known 
architect living in Durham, took a 
great liking to my father, and engaged 
him as clerk of the works for buildings 
he had on hand. Eggleston Hall, near 
Middleton in Teesdale, in which village 
my father, mother and family were then 
living, was being rebuilt at the time 
I was born. At that time the family 
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consisted of sister Margaret, George 
William, John and Robert, a twin 
(Clement had died). We afterwards 
went to live at Stanhope in Weardale, 
as Mr Bonomi had the rectory to 
rebuild, my father having the joiner 
work and supervision of the whole for 
the Reverend Dr Philpotts, previously 
occupied by the father of Sir Henry 
Hardinge. 

At this time I would be three or four 
years old, and I can remember the 
Doctor’s furniture, etc., coming, and 
amongst them were several casts and 
statuettes which had great attractions 
for me, although they had a mysterious 
appearance peeping out from the straw, 
half unpacked. There was a fine old 
raven belonging to the rectory; he had 
been there a long time and was much 
thought of, by the boys especially. He 
was as full of mischief as any of them, 
and many curious stories were told of 
him. He had a trick of taking the hats 
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or caps from the boys when an oppor- 
tunity offered, and flying into the large 
trees in front of the Hall. 

About this time I remember a 
little eccentric woman came to a play- 
fellow and me with a canary in a 
cage, and asked us to take care of 
it. She then went down the street 
to the river, then much swollen, and 
leaped into it. From her manner 
it had been suspected that she meant 
something serious, so there were soon 
a lot of people there running down by 
the river’s edge throwing ropes, ete., 
but she would not take hold of any- 
thing, although she appeared to be 
sitting in the water with her clothes 
inflated with air, and sticking up around 
her; however, she soon came to rough 
water and tumbled over the rocks and 
was seen no more alive. About a fort- 
night afterwards she was found near 
Pelaw Wood, Durham. 

My companion at that time was 
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Jonathan Roddam, afterwards Mr 
Beaumont’s agent for the lead mines 
in Weardale. We were strolling 
together in a field just out of the town 
when we found under a thorn bush a 
hen’s nest with thirteen eggs. We 
took them all in our caps to Mr 
Fenwick’s shop, hoping he would buy 
them, but unfortunately they had all 
got chickens inside, so we had to take 
them back again. 

Thirty years after this I was paint- 
ing family portraits for T. Sopwith, 
Esq., Mr Beaumont’s chief agent, at 
Allenheads. There was to be the 
annual dinner at New House, Wear- 
dale, at Mr Roddam’s, so Mr Sopwith 
drove me over. After dinner several 
of the old miners came to inquire 
after my father. In the evening Mr 
Roddam drove me down to Stanhope; 
of course we were talking of our early 
days. Just before entering the town he 
said, ‘‘ Now if you are he whom I knew 
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so well as a little boy you will recollect 
this : do you see yon old thorn bush?” 
“Yes,’’? I said, ‘‘that is the same 
where we found the hen’s nest thirty 
years ago.’’ And we had not seen 
each other since that time, nor had I 
been in that locality. 

From there we went to Long Mar- 
tin, near Appleby in Westmorland. 
My father had a house to build for Mr 
Stagg, agent for the London Govern- 
ment Mining Company. ‘There was 
a great snowstorm the first winter we 
were there. Several, indeed most of 
the workmen, especially joiners, went 
from Durham, many of them young 
men, so to keep up an old custom they 
had a buck stick match on Easter 
Monday and a dinner afterwards. One 
smart young fellow, an apprentice, who 
lived with us, was ‘‘a crack player.’’ 
Now when the match was being played, 
I was running across the field in front, 
about fifteen yards a the apprentice 
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(Mark Hopper) when he was in the act 
of striking. Whizz came the ore and 
hit me on the forehead, or rather 
higher; fortunately I had a cap on, 
with a thick patent leather peak, how- 
ever, I dropped down and everyone 
thought I was killed—the ore, having 
made a hole in my cap, after glancing 
off the peak, went high up into the air 
and fell a great distance from me—but 
they picked me up, and after carrying 
me across a field I began to come to my 
senses, and I said I thought I could 
walk, but the moment they let me 
down I dropped. I had been completely 
stunned, and no hair grew on that part 
of my head for several years after- 
wards. Mark Hopper afterwards got a 
Government situation at Woolwich, and 
died about a year ago at the ripe old age 
of about eighty-four. 

My mother once came from Middle- 
ton in Teesdale to Long Martin on 
horseback. There had been a great 
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deal of rain and most of the streams 
were flooded, so that the little bridge 
near Long Martin was entirely covered 
except about one foot of the parapet 
of the centre of the bridge. Mother 
soon decided to cross it and trust to 
Providence. 
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CHAPTER II 


MY EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS WHEN 
LIVING AT MIDDLETON IN TEESDALE 


Mr Bonomt, architect, Durham, was 
architect for Mr Stagg’s house, agent 
for the London Government Lead Min- 
ing Company. My father had the 
building of the same, also of the ‘‘ New 
Town,’’ being cottages for the miners, 
etc., and one good house at the entrance, 
in which we lived, with stables and 
cowshed. A pack of foxhounds were 
kept amongst the farmers and miners. 
We had two or three, and a little pug, 
‘““Mungo,’’ given to my father by 
Dr Philpotts. When my father had 
finished building Stanhope Rectory, by 


way of a treat to ‘‘ the miners ’’ he kept 
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a fox for a week, for the purpose of a 
certain hunt on a special occasion. I 
remember well when Reynard was 
taken to the moor in a sack, which was 
untied to set him free in the presence 
of a large number of people. Father 
caught hold of his tail on leaving, but 
at a risk of being bitten, for he showed 
his teeth. Then off he went, cheered 
by the men who, after giving him a 
quarter of an hour, let the dogs loose, 
and a splendid run they had. Unfor- 
tunately he ran over a rocky cliff, where 
one of the dogs also fell over and was 
killed. I forget whether the fox was 
killed by the dogs, or by the fall. 

The ‘‘ lead miners ’’ had another kind 
of sport, called a Trail, which was to dip 
a bundle of rags into ammonia, then, 
with a string, trail or drag them for a 
few miles on parts of the fell or moor, 
over hill and dale, stone walls, etc. etc., 
then return by a circuitous route to the 


starting-place and put the hounds on the 
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track, so the people could see the dogs 
in full cry nearly the whole distance. 
But there was one thing John, Robert 
and I looked forward to with great 
pleasure. Every Saturday father used 
to take us to the Lead Smelting Mills 
near Egglestone and show us the whole 
process and explain how the silver was 
taken from lead. We generally walked 
there and back part of the way by the 
Tees, sometimes to bathe, and oh! the 
pleasure of making ducks and drakes 
with smooth flat stones that went skim- 
ming so lightly over the smooth stretch 
of water where we also used to fish, my 
father being an expert with the rod. 
About this time I would, at most, be 
about seven years old. My brothers 
went to bathe at midday (and took me 
with them) with some other schoolboys. 
I was carried into the pool by my elder 
brother and placed on a sloping rock, 
With all my clothes on, to watch the rest 
enjoying themselves. I had not been 
13 
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there long when the mossy covering of 
the rock became loosened, and lo! I slid 
obliquely into the water, nearly over- 
head, to the great amusement of the 
rest. 

One very sad occurrence made a great 
impression on me the same day I had 
the ducking. I went in the afternoon 
with my brothers to school at the top 
of Yud, as it is called, when a terrible 
thunderstorm came on which made the 
slated roof rattle so that the master told 
us all to go on to our knees while he 
offered up a prayer. At the same time 
a flash and peal of thunder lifted many 
of the slates up so that we could see 
through the roof. We of course were 
all terrified, and sent home, for the 
lightning had struck a Mr J. Pinkney 
and his horse dead within twenty or 
thirty yards of the school. He and a 
Mr Elliott were both agents for the 
Mining Company and were riding home 
from the mines at the time. Mr 
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Elliott’s horse leaped a great distance 
from fright, but neither he nor his horse 
was injured. I remember seeing Mr 
Pinkney and his horse lying on the 
ground dead, and with the bridle still in 
Mr Pinkney’s hands, and he still on the 
saddle, one leg being under the horse. 
There was a mark or line made by the 
electric fluid down the front of his black 
silk hat, also down his body through 
the saddle into the horse, which latter 
became much swollen. A man put his 
knife into the horse’s side, when it made 
a report like a pistol. 

It was about this time I began to 
show a strong propensity for drawing. 
My brother John had made a water- 
colour drawing of the two sawyers at 
work in the sawpit, and another of a 
horse which I wanted to copy, but he 
thought I would only spoil his and did 
not want me to have it; but I begged 
hard and at last I began to cry, so 
was allowed to copy this _beauti- 
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ful horse. From that time they saw 
me making great progress. Soon after 
this we came to live in Durham. One 
afternoon my mother had been knitting 
while sitting in an old armchair and 
had gone to sleep. I thought this an 
opportunity to draw her likeness, which 
I did. The ball of worsted had 
dropped off her lap, and pussy was 
playing with it. My eldest brother, 
George, who was then with Mr Bonomi, 
thought it a great success and said I 
should go to the Mechanics Institute 
where I would be taught drawing one 
evening in the week by a Mr F. Brown. 

Before I had been there a month I saw 
that I could draw as well as my master, 
but still believed he could teach me how 
to improve by impressing on me and the 
rest whatever we did we were always 
to do our best; indeed we all had a pro- 
found respect and liking for dear old 
Forster Brown. My pencil was seldom 
out of my hand; * every opportunity 
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I was drawing. ‘At school my slate 
was often covered on one side with all 
kinds of drawings, either of the master 
or something I could see from the 
window. Even at Sunday-school I was 
wicked enough to draw one of the 
teachers, who accidentally saw it, and 
said he need not ask who did it, as it 
spoke for itself. 

I would go to the stationers’ shops to 
look at the prints and then go home to 
copy them from memory, for they were 
costly at that time. But I hit upon an 
economical plan for practising drawing 
by getting a piece of soap, cutting it to 
a point, then using it like a pencil on 
the window-panes. The whole of a 
window would be covered with hunting 
scenes, horse-racing, landscapes, etc. 
ete. Then with a sponge it disappeared 
in a minute and was again ready for 
other studies of a like nature, 

Once an architect called Mr Prosser 


Saw those soap drawings in passing. He 
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knocked at the door and asked who had 
done them. I told him I had. To my 
surprise he gave me two-and-sixpence, 
so I lost no time in getting paper and 
pencils, which lasted me for some time. 
I was always drawing something and 
never losing an opportunity, such was 
the pleasure I took in it. Although I 
was always fond of such sports as 
schoolboys like, they were never 
allowed to interfere with my drawing, 
which was of a general description and 
depended much upon what I could get 
or borrow to copy. My drawings were 
sometimes from memory, at others, sea, 
faces, landscapes, horses, dogs, still 
life, butterflies, birds, or anything 
rather than not draw at all; so I went 
on improving. 

About this time we lived in a house 
at the back of New Elvet, belonging 
to a Mrs Robinson, afterwards to a 
Miss Elliott. It is a tall-looking house, 


standing high on a rock, with bow- 
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windows and a little garden supported 
by walls and rock down to the edge of 
the river, having a beautiful view down 
to the banks looking south, and Elvet 
Bridge to the north. Front and west 
were the richly wooded bank and garden 
sloping down a steep descent (to the 
river). Above were the houses of the 
Bailey, crowned by Bow Church and 
the Cathedral, with Hatfield Hall to 
the right. A truly charming situation 
for any artist. 

There was a short, stout old gentle- 
man came to live next door to us. 
He was.an artist, Pearson by name; 
he had a wife, daughter and son; 
they were highly respectable people 
who had been unfortunate in money 
matters. Mr Pearson was one of the 
old school of water-colour painters 
who drew very carefully and then put 
the light and shade, etc., in neutral tints 
and colour upon that. His pictures 
were very like nature, but a little hard 
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and mechanical in appearance. His 
son and I, who were about the same age, 
were great friends. He was a sharp, 
clever boy, fond of acting and reciting. 
My brother George, who was with Mr 
Bonomi at that time, got him into the 
office to study architecture. That boy 
is now an eminent man in his profession 
and a Royal Academician. His father 
thought a great deal of my sketches, 
particularly figures taken from people 
whom he knew, when they were quite 
unconscious that I was sketching them. 

About this time my father was build- 
ing a church at Winlaton on the Tyne. 
Mr Bonomi was the architect and my 
brother John, who was also some time 
with him, went to assist my father. He 
would then be about sixteen. While 
there he became acquainted with a young 
man, a patten ring maker there. The 
two were fond of books, and both were 
studying Greek and Hebrew. I used 


to take notes and messages from one to 
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the other, and many a time I have seen 
Hurst blowing the bellows while at the 
same time he was studying the Greek 
verbs, etc., which he had chalked up on 
the fire-screen. At one time they had 
been to Newcastle to buy new books. 
We thought they were late in returning, 
but it was in the summer, so mother and 
I, who happened to be at Winlaton, set 
off to meet them. We got about two 
miles when we saw them both sitting in 
a field with their books. A few years 
after Blyth Hurst wrote a pamphlet on 
Papal aggression, which the Bishop of 
Durham thought very clever, and was 
surprised to find that a humble patten 
ring maker had written it, who lived 
at Winlaton. The same became a 
noted linguist and a clergyman highly 
esteemed as a man and scholar. 

I had a tame jackdaw, which was 
given to me by one of the masons, viz. 
Mark Hopper, who got it from a nest 


in the Cathedral tower. It got to be a 
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rather troublesome fellow, sometimes 
flying off with my pencils and india- 
rubber, etc. One day a lady came to 
see mother. I was drawing near the 
open window, when Jack flew in and 
perched himself on the rail of a chair 
which the lady was sitting on. She 
had fine white cotton stockings and Jack 
twigged a tiny little hole just above the 
heel. I saw him turn his head first on 
one side, then on the other. I thought 
something would happen, when he 
drew his head up and darted his beak 
into the little hole. The lady, Mrs 
Prosser by name, screamed and Jack 
made his exit out of the window, chat- 
tering as he went. During one of the 
elections Michael Angelo Tayler was 
being ‘‘ chaired ’’ as the successful can- 
didate. Jack was on the house-top; 
when the crowds of people came up the 
street he flew over their heads, and to 
their great amusement perched himself 


on the back of the member’s chair. 
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Soon after this I went to Darlington 
to stay with Mr Todhunter, a builder. 
He had two sons and a daughter. My 
brother John was in his office and drew 
plans, etc., for buildings. He also taught 
his sons mathematics and perspective, 
with other things. Mr Todhunter lent 
me or borrowed pictures for me to copy 
in pencil; whenever the school holidays 
came I was asked to go to them at 
Darlington. Mr R. Smith was a great 
friend of Mr Todhunter ; he had a large 
establishment in Commercial Street as 
a coach-builder, and kept a Herald 
painter, who was very clever but very 
fast, and would only work when it suited 
him. On one occasion a coat of arms 
had to be painted on the carriage they 
had made for one of their best 
customers. Mr Hudson was ‘off on 
the spree’’ and could not be persuaded 
to come, but the gentleman had to have 
his carriage by a certain time. Young 
Mr Smith, who used to paint a crest or 
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simple coats of arms in an emergency, 
could not do them, but they had seen my 
drawings and thought I might be able 
to, and although I had not painted with 
oil colours before, I said if Mr T. Smith 
would give me some idea how they were 
used in such a case I would undertake 
it. This he did, and on that day I 
began and finished them satisfactorily 
to all concerned. I would be between 
fourteen and fifteen at this time. Mr 
Smith then asked me if I would go and 
be their Herald painter, which I thought 
would be a splendid opportunity of 
learning the use of oil colours, always 
with a view of becoming an artist; so 
my father and brothers thought I should 
go, it being my wish, so I went and 
served an apprenticeship. 

Mr Hudson, the Herald painter, was 
told they could do without him. I soon 
began to paint from nature and also 
portraits about eight by ten inches for 
one peund ten shillings or two pounds 
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each, then followed life-size ones, 
twenty-four by twenty and twenty-five 
by thirty. Those were done after work 
hours at my lodgings so that I could 
keep myself and send a little home to 
my mother. I only got a few shillings 
a week, but I had certain indulgences 
during work hours which were not 
allowed to other apprentices-——besides I 
lived with Mr Smith and family. 
Every fine Sunday Mr T. Smith, a 
dashing, smart fellow about thirty years 
of age, used to drive a few miles with a 
phaeton or gig, and always took me 
with him, which was a treat, especially 
as he taught me both to drive and 
ride. 

Mr Todhunter’s son had a capital 
donkey which I used to ride, with him on 
horseback. Our great amusement was 
that I had to go about a hundred yards 
in front and he was to come after me in 
a gallop, but as soon as the donkey 


heard the horse’s clatter of hoofs he 
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pricked his ears and away he went until 
the horse passed me; then I had to be 
on my guard, for he would make his 
back like a bow and try to unseat me. 
But we got to know each other, so it 
would not do. In Mr Todhunter’s 
timber yard (a very large one) was a 
great pile of planks; both the donkey 
and a goat had the run of this paddock, 
as it was often called. I remember 
once putting one of the planks broad 
side up and with some oats in a sieve 
then ’ticed the goat up to the top where 
I had previously rolled up an empty 
cask, then let go the cask which came 
rattling down after ‘‘ Billy goat,’’ who 
came down like the wind, the cask 
going straight across the yard, where 
old Mr Todhunter was sitting in front 
of the workshop window, with his 
mulled ale and pipe, and he had to put 
his foot up just in time to prevent the 
cask going through the window. Near 


him was a large mastiff, very old and 
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quite toothless. It was great fun for 
us boys to see him with a mouse, 
which he no sooner got into his mouth 
than out it would come on seeing day- 
light again, until at last he would put 
his big paw upon it once or twice, and 
so finished poor little mousie. 

There was a Mr T. Blyth, the chief 
house-painter in Darlington, who very 
kindly made me a present of my first 
set of oil colours, ground by one of his 
men and carefully tied up in bladders 
ready for use. There were no tubes of 
colours at that time, and what I used in 
Herald painting were ground by myself 
during work hours. I rarely missed 
an opportunity of drawing and paint- 
ing, even getting up about four in the 
morning in summer to paint before 
going to the ‘‘ shop,’’ then at meal- 
times and in the evening, for much as 
I loved sports and games all had to give 
way more or less to painting. 

I lived, or rather had my meals, at 
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Mr Smith’s, but had bed and lodgings 
with a Mr Emery, a bookbinder, where 
I was very comfortable and could work 
in my own room and was free to do 
what I liked after work hours. My 
chief companion was William Stubbs, 
a youth about my own age. We were 
both very fond of music, singing especi- 
ally, so with two other friends we could 
sing glees, duets and solos fairly well. 
There are still a few of the old stan- 
dards living at Darlington who remem- 
ber how Stubbs and I used to whistle, 
he taking first part and I the second. 
Those were very happy times which 
have continued up to the present, with 
as little to complain of as falls to the 
lot of few men whose age goes beyond 
the allotted threescore and ten, in spite 
of having to make my own way in the 
world. 

When I had been at Mr Smith’s 
about two years I had a curious dream, 


viz. A coat of arms (‘‘ Mr Withams ”) 
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of Lartington Hall, near Barnard 
Castle) had to be painted on Saturday 
so that they would be dry enough to 
varnish on the Monday, the carriage 
being wanted in great haste, so on the 
previous Friday evening I promised 
Mr Smith they would be done. He 
was most anxious about them, so I 
made up my mind to go at six o’clock 
in the morning (sooner than usual). 
However, the arms had got so much into 
my head that I dreamt I got up at six 
on Saturday morning and carefully 
painted the coat of arms, remembering 
the whole process. Next morning I 
remained in bed until eight o’clock, 
and then remembered Stubbs and I had 
agreed to walk to Croft Spa on the Sun- 
day morning instead of going to church, 
soI dressed and came down to breakfast. 
(On Sundays I had my meals at my 
lodgings.) My landlady looked a little 
surprised, but said nothing. After 
breakfast I was looking out of the 
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window and saw a man with an apron on. 
I remarked to Mrs Emery: ‘‘ There is 
James Kitching with his apron on this 
morning.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ there 
is nothing unusual in that.’’ Then 
came a hurried footstep and a knock at 
the door. One of the apprentices had 
been sent by Mr Smith wishing to know 
what had happened to prevent me going 
to paint the ‘‘arms,’’ as I faithfully 
promised. I said, ‘‘ They were done 
yesterday.’’ The boy said, ‘‘ No, you 
promised Mr Smith to do them to-day.’’ 
At first I thought they were playing off 
some joke with me. When Mrs Emery 
said ‘‘ Do you know what day this is?’’ 
it began to dawn upon me. I replied, 
‘“Well, this is Sunday, is it not, or I 
would not have dressed in these clothes 
and had my breakfast here.’’ She 
said, ‘‘ Well, I thought it queer, especi- 
ally when you said ‘There is James 
Kitching with his apron on,’ but I 
thought you must know it was Satur- 
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day.’? Then the boy said, ‘‘I have 
just come from the shop and Mr Smith 
is in a rage.’’ I now saw and felt that 
it had been a dream, as my usual 
amount of money was not in my 
pockets, and people were going about in 
a weekday fashion, so I at once put off 
my Sunday togs and explained the 
whole thing to the good old man, Mr 
R. Smith, and promised him again the 
‘‘arms’’ would be finished that night, 
which pleased him very much. Many 
a time he used to tell his customers of 
my realistic dream. In truth it was a 
difficult matter to convince me that I 
had not done the coat of arms, or that 
Saturday was not Sunday. 

In the painting room of the coach- 
making establishment was an _ office 
where all the silver and plated crests, 
etc., for harness were kept. Sometimes 
Mr Smith would leave the keys with 
me if he was going away. On one occa- 
sion I painted an imitation of the key 
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hanging on a nail on the door of the 
office. The following day he came his 
usual rounds, and on seeing this key 
hanging on the nail outside the office 
door he was very much surprised and 
vexed I should leave it there, going at 
the same time to take it off, but failed 
to take hold of it. He then put his 
head to one side and rubbed his fingers 
over the smooth surface. He began 
to smile and said : ‘‘I see who has done 
this; you are a queer fellow.’’ (This 
I understand is still preserved on the 
office door.) After that he asked me to 
paint some other objects of the same 
deceptive character, and would ask his 
customers now and then to ‘‘ be so good 
as to pass him the key hanging on the 
nail.”” They were invariably deceived 
and some were quite at a loss to under- 
stand the deception, which after all is 
not a difficult thing to do, as any artist 
or decorator knows. 

Mr Witham thought them clever and 
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asked Mr Smith tolet me go to his place 
at Lartington Hall to paint a window for 
him in the entrance-hall to look like 
stained glass. The subjects were chiefly 
copied from Etruscan vases and mytho- 
logical gods and goddesses, nymphs, 
satyrs, etc. They were painted on fine 
Irish linen with transparent colours, 
and then fixed against the glass. I 
was there three weeks. I made a copy 
of a picture I saw there (from recollec- 
tion). The subject was an old Scotch 
woman sitting by the fire, the kettle 
just beginning to boil and she waiting 
for it with the teapot in her hand, and 
a white cloth spread on a chair with tea- 
things on it. A cat was at her feet, 
everything looking very cosy. The 
original was a very clever picture by 
Frazier, of the Scotch Academy. About 
thirty years after I painted my copy I 
happened to be in a gentleman’s house 
looking at his collection of pictures. A 
catalogue was put into my hand, and I 
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found that one of the pictures was this 
same copy I had made, with the name 
of Frazier put to it. I began to under- 
stand how it was that picture-dealers 
had such a bad name. 
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CHAPTER III 
MY LIFE AT DARLINGTON 


WHEN the Reform Bill passed in 1832 
there were rejoicings at Darlington 
(indeed nothing like them, until the 
Jubilee of the opening of the Darling- 
ton Railway) and for nearly a fortnight 
I was kept busy painting banners for 
the procession and decorations gener- 
ally. They were of course very rough 
sort of things, but answered the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the gaiety and 
excitement at the time. In the after- 
noon, after dinner, where an ox had 
been roasted in the market-place, some- 
one proposed my health, and I was to 
call upon anyone who could sing, for a 
song, so I called upon Mr Tom Dedall 
(well known as a fine singer) for his 
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favourite, ‘‘Cam ye by Athol,” which 
was uproariously cheered before and 
after the song. 

About this time, on a Sunday even- 
ing at six o’clock a great crowd of 
people had collected beside Scott’s (the 
King’s Head). A gentleman had 
arrived and a rumour had got about 
that he had voted in Parliament 
against the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Young Mr Smith sent me up for the 
books at the office on Heraldry, from 
which we soon discovered that he was 
the Earl of Tankerville, by the armorial 
bearings on the carriage. The excite- 
ment was growing serious; the crowd 
called for him to explain, but he would 
not make his appearance. They said 
they would smash his carriage, but the 
doors of the inn yard were locked. In 
the meantime the horses were being put 
in ready for a start on their way home. 
The crowd put out the lights and 
threatened to smash the windows of the 
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hotel. At last the carriage came to the 
front. When the Earl, butler and ser- 
vants were seated, the late Captain 
Darnell, of York, at that time in Dar- 
lington, a young man of twenty-four, 
went to the carriage door and spoke to 
the Earl, then said something to the 
crowd which to a large extent saved the 
Earl from being very roughly handled. 
It was now about half-past six, and 
most of the people going to church and 
chapel stopped to see the end of it. The 
Earl gave orders to go as fast as they 
could. Away they went with showers 
of stones after them, bouncing like hail- 
stones off the umbrellas the servants 
had outside; the crowd were shouting 
and yelling and stones were rattling 
against the carriage. I shall never for- 
get some men had gone up to the rail- 
way, which at that time was at the 
top of Northgate, and were putting coal 
wagons across the road to stop him. 
Fortunately they were just too late, so 
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he escaped a ruffianly lot, for such were 
the chief of them, known as the Dar’n- 
ton black troop. At Chillingham 
Castle, on the borders of Scotland, the 
Earl’s residence, there is a glass case 
on the drawing-room table containing 
all the stones, bottles, etc., that were 
thrown at him through the carriage 
windows at that time. It is labelled 
“The Earl of Tankerville’s reception 
at Darlington immediately after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, 1832.’ 
There was a new arrival about this 
time of a master house-painter who had 
a sign to paint, namely, ‘‘ The King’s 
Head,’’ so he thought I would do it 
better than he could, and asked me to 
undertake it, but no one was to know 
who did it; to which I agreed as far as 
I could under the circumstances. Now 
it so happened I was to paint it in his 
room or workshop, which was over two 
rooms occupied by an old lady, the sister 
of Mr R. Smith, ay master. This 
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same old lady knew me very well, and 
the house-painter thought, if I went 
when it was dark, I might get in with- 
out her seeing me pass her door. ‘This 
I did successfully two or three times by 
watching my opportunity, then with one 
bound from the doorstep to the first on 
the stairs I was up and out of danger. 
Unfortunately the very last night when 
the sign was to be finished, I was taking 
my usual leap from door to stairs, but 
the old woman’s door had two halves, 
the bottom one partly covering the 
lower steps, so that it being dark I went 
against it with a crash. This brought 
the old lady out as well as the painter, 
to see what had happened. I explained, 
and they were both glad I was no worse. 
Nothing more was heard of it until the 
sign was up and talked about by the 
other painters, who began to ask him 
about my fall. In the way of chaff, 
the painting was spoken of as ‘ Was 
that done before or after the fall?” 
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In fact it soon came out, as it was 
sure to do, that I had painted the 
sign. 

Mr Todhunter was doing some work 
for Colonel Arden, of Pepper Hall, and 
borrowed a painting from that gentle- 
man for me to copy, by ‘‘le Brun.” 
They call it ‘‘ Duke William’s March 
into Scotland,’’ size about two feet six 
inches by one foot six inches. I pre- 
pared the canvas myself, in the manner 
coach panels are done; the consequence 
is the picture is very much cracked, and 
is in my possession. It is the first of 
my copies, so with time, cracks and dirt 
it looks all over an old master. ‘There 
was a Mr R. Kitching, a ‘‘ friend ”’ 
who, not according to cloth, used to 
keep a race-horse. I think he was called 
““Tomboy.’? He kindly asked me to 
paint a picture of him. After this I 
did two for Mr Robert Darnell, of Har- 
wood Hill, who was always very kind 
to me, and has a great many portraits 
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by me, and other pictures, one of the 
best being two dogs and a favourite 
white cat. 

I was always very fond of fly fishing, 
but have never forgotten to take my 
sketch-book with me up to the present 
time. In this way I was led to think of 
and study landscapes, for which I had 
a great liking. I remember when about 
twelve years old my father had Mr 
Bonomi’s house to build (Elvet Hill). 
I was going there one morning to see 
him. It was a lovely day, and on my 
way through ‘“‘the Charley field” I 
stopped at the stile to look back on the 
cathedral with its grand towers, whose 
tops were in a glow of rosy light, which, 
downwards, melted into a mist of pearly 
grey, through which there gleamed red 
tiles, with rich and varied coloured 
trees, so softly blended by the vapours 
‘ising from the river beneath, sur- 
Tounded by the glorious foliage of the 


trees on its banks, from Elvet Church 
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to the Durham School, and lofty trees coast scene with smugglers and bor- 
above the old mill, where cawing rooks rowed it for me to copy. He brought 
were busy with their nests and young; it to me at Darlington on a Saturday 
jackdaws were whirling about the and I was to take it back the following 


towers of the cathedral; the castle’s week, so after some hesitation I shut 
massive tower grandly rising above myself up on the Sunday and finished 
Framwellgate Bridge almost lost in my copy. Mr Burdon took it and the 
misty wreaths that marked the winding original to Hartlepool. My copy he 
course of the River Wear encircling sold for three pounds ten shillings, 
quaint, dear old Durham, while high which was a windfall to me, although I 
overhead there were larks thrilling out was always able to keep myself and 
happy songs in harmony with all that occasionally to send a trifle to my 
was pure and beautiful in nature. mother. I was enabled to do this by 


While looking on this lovely scene a painting small portraits. 

thrill of exquisite pleasure made copious Amongst my friends and com- 
tears run down my cheeks, and I wept panions, my brother George, who 
like a child, which I am not ashamed to married Miss Burdon, then came to 


confess, as others no doubt have felt, Darlington as an architect, where 
at some time, the same emotions of he only lived for a short time. 


pleasure under similar circumstances. Mr Fell’s factory was his first 

It was about this time that Hartlepool work, then a house for Mr Backhouse 
Docks were being made, and Mr George in Northgate; another for the same 
Burdon was busy building a number of family in Sunderland. One of my 


houses there. He saw a picture of a brother’s friends was Mr George 
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Richardson, eldest son of the well- 
known T. M. Richardson, senior, of 
Blackett Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
thorough artist and a great admirer 
of Turner. Well, Mr G. Richardson 
taught drawing, etc., in Darlington, 
and the only lessons I ever had were 
from him, in water-colours, about four 
in all. 

A young man went at the same time; 
his name was Dobbing, a_ cabinet- 
maker, serving his time with Mr G. 
Spenser. His forte was architectural 
subjects and interiors, which were 
always accurately drawn and truthful 
representations, something in the 
manner of Robson, of Durham, one of 
the founders of the old Water Colour 
Society. 

My brother John being also in 
Darlington, with Mr T. Todhunter, 
builder, I had many friends who felt 
interested in what I did, but none 
who really understood much about Art. 
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Mr G. Richardson died and my brother 
George left. However, there was a 
young man, Mr James Peel, came from 
Newcastle to Mr Blyth’s, house-painter, 
at Darlington, to do some decorations in 
Sowerby Benson’s ‘‘long room,’’ Sun 
Inn, Darlington. He and I became 
great friends. The long room finished 
did him great credit; after this he gave 
his mind and time to Art. He was not 
very happy in portrait-painting as to 
likeness, but whatever he did showed 
great talent, especially in landscape, 
by which he made himself a name in 
London (Creswick was a great admirer 
of his), and we have been friends up to 
the present time. 

When Mr Joseph Pease was elected 
M.P., the first Quaker Member, I 
painted a picture of the procession after 
he was elected. So I went on painting 
until I was twenty-one, at Mr R. 
Smith’s, when I gave up Herald paint- 
ing, and began to paint portraits, which 
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I soon found a pleasure in and certainly 
more lucrative. 

After painting two or three months 
I left Darlington for Stockton, to paint 
portraits of Mr T. Hutchinson and Mrs 
Hutchinson. Mr and Mrs Hutchin- 
son’s portraits were twenty-five inches 
by thirty inches. Those led to many 
others, which occupied me two or three 
months. 

Then I went to Hartlepool, where I 
became acquainted with Mr William 
Davison, at that time Chief Clerk to the 
Hartlepool Dock and Railway Company, 
from whom I learned more than from 
any other. He was at one time a pupil 
of Coply Fielding and had a few lessons 
from David Cox, whose pictures he 
imitated, both in handling, colour and 
freshness, in a marvellous manner. I 
painted a portrait of his daughter, then 
a bright little child of six years of age, 
and a number of portraits varying in 


size, chiefly three-quarter and kit-cat. 
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One I painted was a well-known man. 
Many of his friends came to see the 
likeness, which was no doubt very like, 
but a good deal of the caricature about 
it, for one of his friends was asked 
what he thought of it—was it like? 
“Like,’’ says he, ‘‘ why it’s far more 
like than he is,’’ which caused a roar of 
laughter, which they looked upon as a 
compliment to me; but none of them 
had the least idea of Art, and could not 
see that being more like than himself 
meant in reality that I had made a 
caricature, for this, by exaggerating 
salient points, is what inexperienced 
young men are apt to do, the art being 
to soften down, but preserve the resem- 
blance at any cost, for even a resem- 
blance is better when painted with some 
show of skill, than a vile caricature. 
However I got through a lot of work 
both at Stockton and Hartlepool. 
There was no West Hartlepool at that 
time, 
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MY LIFE AND STUDIES IN LONDON 


I rHus kept plodding away and saving 
a little money. I determined to go to 
London. This was just before the 
Coronation of Victoria. I went by the 
steamer called Majestic, Captain Main. 
We had a very rough passage, but got 
to London all right, and I took up my 
quarters with my cousin, Mrs William 
Johnson, Old Kent Road. It was a 
few weeks before I got anything to do 
worth naming in the portrait line. I 
began to think I should have to get 
employment in painting Heraldry until 
I got a start as a portrait and miniature 
painter. 

At last a Mrs Brisco, a near neigh- 


bour, who had seen some pictures I had 
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done, recommended me to a very hand- 
some lady, Mrs de Latour, who was 
living in the Brixton Road. She was 
quite pleased with the portrait I painted 
of her, which certainly did not do her 
justice. The size was thirty inches by 
twenty-five inches, for which I charged 
five pounds. 

After this another friend of Mrs 
Brisco’s (a Jewess) wished me to paint 
her likeness. She was splendidly got 
up with dress and jewellery, etc. She 
gave me her card and address, which 
was in Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel. I 
had heard of this not being an aristo- 
cratic locality; however, my cousins 
advised me to go, as she was one of 
Mrs Brisco’s rich friends, so I went 
at the time appointed, with canvas, etc. 
When I saw Petticoat Lane it was more 
than I bargained for, so I returned 
without even going to the house. It 
was quite enough to see the filthy- 


looking narrow lane with a dirty gutter 
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running down the centre of tall, dila- 
pidated old houses, with half-dressed 
Jewesses “‘lolling’’ out of their open 
windows, amidst the vapour and fumes 
from drying blankets, petticoats and 
unmentionable articles of dress of every 
description and colour, which formed a 
kind of misty canopy, almost shutting 
out the light, and certainly the sun, by 
the interlacing of those rags from one 
side to the other, on an average about 
six feet in width. On both sides of 
this lovely stream you see Jews sitting 
on the doorsteps, with all sorts of 
rubbish, cast-off clothing, old pistols, 
swords, helmets, uniforms, worn-out 
dresses of actors; in fact, anything 
which will sell again to their advantage. 
I have no doubt there are many good 
people amongst them, in spite of our 
narrow religious prejudices. 

About a week after this a Captain 
Stickney called upon me, and wished me 
to paint some portraits. He decided 
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on having a family group of himself, 
wife, son and three daughters, which 
I painted on a canvas thirty by twenty- 
five inches. They were much pleased 
with it, and asked me to make a copy 
of a portrait then in the possession of 
Lord Hood, who was living in the West 
End of London, a relation of Captain 
Stickney, so I had the loan of the pic- 
ture to copy and used to give the young 
ladies lessons. They were all very 
kind and I was often invited to spend 
an evening with them, also to go to the 
Academy Exhibition. Soon after this 
they went to India. 

My cousins, with whom I lodged in 
the Old Kent Road, went to live at 
42 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where I had a case, with two or three 
miniatures in it, hanging outside the 
door as specimens of my work as a 
portrait-painter. 

It was not long before a jolly-looking 
fellow came to have his portrait done. 
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He was a fine-looking man about fifty, 
from the North Country, and a sea- 
captain. While he was sitting he 
said: ‘‘ You have no objection to my 
talking??? ‘ Certainly not, I prefer 
it.” He then told me that his friends 
wished him to have his portrait taken 
at Newcastle, but they could not prevail 
upon him to do so, because, he said, 
“you know the best of everything 
finds its way to London, and if you 
want anything first-rate you must go 
there to get it.’ Of course I did not 
tell him I had come from Durham a 
few weeks before that time. 

I was now fully employed in portrait- 
painting and had a very kind friend, a 
Dr Bateman (Solicitor to the Excise). 
He was very fond of Art and seldom 
lost an opportunity of helping young 
men beginning ‘‘the world” where 
and when he could. He also used to 
give lectures on various subjects at his 
own house, which was called Poplar 
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Institution. He once got Haydon the 
R.A. to give a lecture on Art. He, 
poor fellow, was in prison for debt, but 
Mr Bateman found the means to get 
him out. I used to meet with a Miss 
Beckie Stones at Mr Bateman’s, a very 
pretty little girl of eighteen, whose 
portrait I painted. She became Mrs 
Waterlow, and Lady Mayoress of 
London. 

Dr Bateman was writing a profes- 
sional book and I was asked to under- 
take a lithographic portrait of him for 
the book. I had my own doubts about 
it, but they were sure I could, so I went 
to Mr Waterlow’s place of business. 
At that time a younger brother of Mr 
Waterlow’s used to do the lithograph- 
ing, so they told me the usual method 
was to make a tracing of the portrait 
on the stone first, as it was difficult to 
make alterations on the stone, as every 
touch would show when printed. How- 
ever, I thought I could do it best by 
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drawing it on the stone, so the doctor 
gave me two or three short sittings, and 
when printed it was very satisfactory. 
Mr Bateman told me that Mr Water- 
low would engage me to do that kind of 
work for them, but I preferred going on 
as I was; indeed shortly after that I had 
portraits on hand at the four extremes 
of London, and one day I arranged to 
have a sitting of a retired officer at 
Greenwich, another of a lady at 
Dr Bateman’s, Poplar, another of a 
Mr Macaulay, Kensington, and the 
fourth of a young lady at Islington. 

I was then living with my cousin, 
Mr W. Johnson, 42 Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the centre from 
which I radiated. At eight-thirty a.m. 
I took the omnibus to Bishopsgate 
Station and rail to Blackwall, had the 
sitting at Poplar, returned by rail, then 
walked across London Bridge for the 
railway to Greenwich, found my sitter 
ready for me. ‘The sitting done, I re- 
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turned by rail to London Bridge, then 
got a Blackwall ’bus to Kensington, 
where I had lunch and another sitting. 
I returned by ’bus to Carey Street and 
had some tea. I then went by ’bus to 
Islington, to the fourth sitting that 
day. Of course this was hard work, 
but I thought it would be something to 
please my friends in the North as a rare 
thing, perhaps its only merit. 

I used to visit the National Gallery 
whenever an opportunity offered, and 
learnt that two days a week it was open 
only for students who were admitted by 
sending a specimen of their work in 
oil or water-colour to ‘‘ Keeper,’’ at that 
time Colonel Thwaites. If he approved 
of your specimen your name was put 
down on the list as a probationer; if on 
the contrary, it was returned. I sent 
a head, painted in oil, of a Mary Mag- 
dalene, from Carlo Dolci; in the course 
of a few days I found my name on the 
students’ list as a probationer, at which 
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I was highly pleased, and lost no time 
in going at ten o’clock on the Thursday 
morning. I wrote my name on the 
book (as you enter the Gallery) on 
the column for water-colours, and 
began with a copy from Correggio’s 
“Venus and Mercury teaching Cupid 
to read,’”’ after that another copy of 
Correggio’s ‘‘Holy Family,’’ which 
was thought a most successful work. 
The next I did was from Guido’s large 
picture of ‘Venus adorned by the 
Graces,’’ also another copy from 
Correggio, ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” then 
a copy from Salvator Rosa’s fine large 
landscape. Those occupied me the 
whole term, thirty-six days, from ten 
a.m. until five or six in the evening. 

After my first copy was done Colonel 
Thwaites, the Keeper, told me I was 
admitted as a student both in oil and 
water-colours, so the next terms I 
began to copy in oil the St John with 


a lamb, after Murillo, the same size as 
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the original, about five feet by three 
feet six inches. I then did a copy of 
Kemble as Hamlet, from Sir T. Law- 
rence, the same size as St John, after 
which I began with Rembrandt’s 
‘* Woman Accused,’’ the same size as 
original. I took great pleasure in 
studying Rembrandt’s manner and 
colouring. 

An elderly gentleman used to come 
and sit by me very often. He would 
talk about Art and suggest hints more 
than give advice. I had not the 
slightest idea who he was until one of 
the keepers, Mr Wildsmith, asked me 
if I knew who that gentleman was. 
I said, ‘‘I have no idea.’’ He said, 
“Well, I thought so, and thought it 


_ best not to tell you, as you appeared 


to get on so well. Now your copy is 

done, I may tell you that old gentleman » 

is no other than Haydon, so you have 

been highly honoured.’? What was 

better still, he came to see me the next 
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term (three months after) when I was 
painting a copy of Sir David Wilkie’s 
fine picture, ‘‘ The Village Feast,’’ the 
same size as the original. Mr F, 
Goodall was making a copy of it at the 
same time, which was a remarkably 
clever one. He would then be -about 
twenty years of age. It was always 
my practice to study a picture care- 
fully, especially as regards manipula- 
tion, colour, texture, and how pro- 
duced. In this way I spent a day or 
more. Before beginning my copies my 
mind was made up how I should pro- 
ceed in the belief that I was painting 
in the same manner as the original had 
been painted, which saved much time 
and was the secret of my getting 
through my work so very quickly, with 
my steam arm, as the students used to 
call it. 

I was now at work on “Wilkie” 
when one morning Haydon came and 
took a seat near me. Before he left he 
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said ‘‘ 1 spent a great deal of my time 
with Wilkie when he painted that pic- 
ture and I can tell you that you have 
just hit upon his method exactly; in- 
deed it was his general practice, after 
carefully drawing his figures and sur- 
roundings, to go over the parts with a 
thin coat of raw sienna (water-colour) 
which soon dried. He then began to 
paint, usually with semi-transparent 
colour as a groundwork, using both 
maguilp and bitumen, the latter spar- 
ingly. When all the forms and details 
were carefully made out he finished 
with a thin glaze, for instance over the 
head, to give richness and transparency 
to the parts in shade, and then painted 
with a full pencil of unctuous colour the 
middle tints and high tints.’’ In Mr 
Tom Taylor’s life of Wilkie he says 
that ‘‘ Wilkie painted with pure linseed 
oil only.’’ I have not only Haydon’s 
authority against this statement, but 
any artist has only to see his pictures 
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to see that he used both maguilp and 
bitumen. Where they have been used 
most there the pictures (especially the 
one, viz. ‘‘ The Village Feast’’) have 
suffered most by cracking. 

Some of the students advised me to 
go to the British Institute to copy some 
of the pictures sent there for six weeks 
every year from the various collections 
(of old masters chiefly) for the pur- 
poses of study. The copies were ex- 
hibited and the most successful -were 
hung by the side of the originals. I 
made a copy of the portrait of Bunbury, 
by Sir J. Reynolds; Mr James Har- 
wood, an Academy student, also 
painted a copy. His was placed on 
one side of the picture and mine on the 
other. We were, moreover, made life 
students. This was a great pleasure 
to me as it gave me an opportunity of 
having the friendship of many very 
clever students, who were always ready 


to help each other. Old Mr Renigal 
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used to copy (and manufacture) old 
masters for the picture-dealers. He 
had a masterly touch and excelled most 
in imitating the Caracci School, in 
landscape particularly, which he used 
to paint on a very dark or black ground, 
which certainly would have the effect of 
giving a tone of a subdued character 
by its influence on the lighter colours, 
so that they soon got the appearance of 
age with a little help perhaps from the 
dealer. 
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MY SHORT STAY IN DURHAM, VISIT TO 
PARIS, AND JOURNEY TO ROME 


I HAD by this time saved two or three 
hundred pounds, and came home to see 
my own family and friends in Durham, 
and my friend, Mr W. Davison of 
Hartlepool, where I painted more 
portraits. 

Lady Stourton and family were stay- 
ing at Hartlepool. She purchased one 
or two of my pictures and asked me to 
paint her and family, which I did at 
Allerton Park, near Narsboro’, their 
residence. I was there a few weeks 
and they made me feel quite at home. 
I enjoyed myself immensely and made 
sketches in the magnificent park, with 
grand old oaks, a beautiful lake, and a 
splendid herd of deer. On one occasion 


Lord Stourton was going to shoot one. 
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I went with him, two of his sons and a 
keeper. We all got up into a huge oak 
by a rude kind of staircase. Lord 
Stourton had his gun, so we waited 
until the keepers drove the herd up, 
after a long chase, within firing dis- 
tance. Then the keeper who was in 
the tree was to point out which of the 
deer his lordship had to shoot. There 
was a place on which to rest the gun, 
so that he was pretty certain of hitting 
the right one in the right place, or 
nearly so. Bang! went the gun and 
down the beautiful animal dropped, 
gave a very short struggle, and died in 
a few seconds. The rest of the herd 
scampered off on hearing the shot. We 
all came down the tree and went to have 
a look at him. The ball had hit just 
between, his eyes. I made a sketch of 
him before he was removed from the 
spot where he lay. 

One fine morning Lady Stourton 


asked me if I would like a drive to 
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- Narsboro’, about four miles distant, or 
anywhere in the neighbourhood. If I 
could ride she would send one of the 
grooms with me. I told her I could 
ride and would like it very much. In 
a very short time a horse and groom in 
livery with another came to the front 
entrance, so we started. I felt very 
grand all at once, and thought what a 
joke it would be if I could only meet 
some of my old friends ‘‘ to see me in 
this style.’’ They also gave me a 
letter of introduction to Cardinal Weld, 
who might be of service to me when in 
Rome (having told them I was going), 
in getting me permission to copy in the 
Vatican and other places. 

After leaving Allerton Park I spent 
about a fortnight at home in Durham, 
sometimes going with father to fish, he 
being quite an expert. On one occa- 
sion I made a pencil sketch of an old, 
almost leafless oak, at the bottom of 
Greathigh tiie Before leaving 
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Durham Mr John Fawcett (of Durham) 
gave me a letter to a Roman artist 
named Velati, an animal painter. His 
subjects were chiefly boar hunts. His 
work was so minute, especially the hair 
of his animals, that he always provided 
his visitors with a magnifying glass to 
enable them to distinguish ‘‘ each in- 
dividual hair,’’ etc. 

Before leaving Durham I painted a 
twenty-five by thirty inch portrait of 
Mrs J. Booth, of Sherburn Grange. 
Little did I think then that Miss Mary 
Booth was to be my future wife. 

About October 1844 I left Durham 
for London. My mother and sister 
also came up to see me start. The 
steamer went by way of Havre de Grace. } 
On my arrival at Paris I got lodgings 
at Hétel du Nord, where I had break- 
fast with the family. There were two 
daughters who could speak a little 
English, which was very useful, as I 


knew scarcely a word of French. 
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On the following day I went sight- 
seeing; first to the Louvre, to inquire 
by what means I could get permission 
to study there. I was sent to the head 
official, who wrote out a permission to 
copy at the Louvre, Luxembourg, Jar- 
din des Plantes, etc. etc. This being 
done I went to the Champs Elysées, in 
which locality a cousin of mine was 
living, whose name was Mr William 
Taylor. His daughter kindly went 
with me to see places I otherwise might 
not have seen. I lost no time, for on 
the following morning I went to the 
Louvre and commenced to paint some 
small sketches of pictures, chiefly 
figures, size about ten by twelve inches. 
In the course of two or three days I 
had painted carefully six pictures on 
one canvas, as studies of colour, light 
and shade, etc. I then started with 
a copy of Titian’s beautiful picture of 
his daughter, with man in armour hold- 
ing a — a Then the portrait 


CLEMENT BURLISON 
of Vandyke, which was begun one day 
and was finished on the next. After 
that I did a landscape, after Salvator 
Rosa, in three hours and a half, with a 
few other small studies. 

I met Mr William Proudfoot, who 
was Staying there at the same time. He 
informed me that he was going to Rome, 
so we agreed to go together in the course 
of eight or ten days at most. 

The next copy was Titian’s ‘‘ En- 
tombment of our Lord,’’ same size as 
original, about seven feet six inches by 
five feet six inches. This was a great 
undertaking, as I could not give more 
than eight days and a half to it, so I 
worked like a Trojan. There was a 
very stout French lady copying it the 
same size and a gentleman friend of 
hers also copying it on a smaller scale. 
They were both in front of me and close 
to the picture, which I did not mind at 
the early part as I could get in the 
drawing better at s distance, although 
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it was with difficulty I could see, as they 
did not give me one jot. However, the 
head porter had been noticing all this, 
and one morning I made up my mind 
to stand it no longer, as the gentleman 
used to be there before the lady to put 
her easel and his own in front of the 
picture, so I went before the doors of 
the Gallery were opened. There were 
always a number ready to rush in to 
secure places, so the gentleman and I 
went up rather quickly. He soon 
found I could walk faster than he, so 
he began to run; but I could not stoop to 
that. By the time I got up he had 
placed the lady’s easel, and was also 
placing his; my blood was up so a 
little scuffle took place as I attempted 
to move one of the easels, when he 
threatened me, so, John Bull like, I 
took him by the neck and kept him at 
arm’s length until the head porter caine 
and blew him up, then took my easel 


and put it in front of the original. He 
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told all those who had witnessed the 
scene that he had been watching their 
conduct to me from the beginning, so 
I got my picture done in the eight and 
a half days, in time to start for 
Rome. 

There were other small studies made 
at that time, viz. a copy of the ‘‘ Holy 
Family with White Rabbit,’ twenty 
inches by seventeen inches, a small 
one of ‘‘ Christ appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalene,’’ eight inches by six inches, 
and head of an old lady in black, with 
black head-dress, dark sky background 
byl .s. : 

This was in December 1844, when 
the frost was very severe. The basin 
of the large fountain in the Champs 
Elysées was frozen, and on the Sunday 
a lot of people were skating on it. 
There was a little incident occurred 
which gave a capital illustration of the 
politeness of French people. One of 


the skaters broke through the ice, and 
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immediately three or more rushed in to 
help him out, although it was only 
three feet deep at most. Of course they 
all got wet, which may have been some 
consolation to the gentleman so gal- 
lantly rescued ; otherwise he might have 
ended his days in Elysium. 

My copy of the Entombment was now 
finished, so I began to collect my 
studies for the purpose of packing, but 
to my great surprise the six little copies 
could not be found. The chief or head 
porter could not account for them. It 
became evident someone had taken 
them, and I have never seen them 
since. 

We (Proudfoot and I) had a few 
friends to supper the night before we 
started for Rome. We had a very 
pleasant evening, and after our friends 
were gone, packed up our pictures, etc., 
and went to bed. Next morning we 
took our places in the diligence, en 
route for Marseilles by way of Lyons, 
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a part of the way between Paris and 
Lyons by rail. There were two monks 
travelled with us (inside) for some dis- 
tance and looked rather amused when 
we unpacked a parcel which contained 
a fine cooked turkey, little the worse 
for doing duty the previous night; so 
we invited our companions to lunch, in 
our best French, which was_ better 
understood and explained by the tur- 
key. However we had great fun and 
enjoyed ourselves very much. We 
then talked of throwing the remainder 
out of the window, but the jolly old 
monks thought that would be a pity, so 
they were told to do what they liked 
with it, and they soon polished every 
bone. 

On arriving at Lyons we had dinner 
and then a stroll about the town in the 
locality of our hotel. I made a pencil 
sketch of a very pretty fountain. After 
dining we continued our journey, and, 
after a long and tedious ride day and 
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night we found ourselves at Marseilles, 
where we had dinner, and then went on 
board the steamer for Genoa. Charles 
Dickens was a passenger, returning 
from England, where he had just pub- 
lished his Christmas Carols, American 
Notes, etc. Several Yankee swells were 
also on board, and kept talking at him, 
but he took no notice of them, nor did 
he speak to anyone. He was then 
living at Genoa. 

Our captain told us we would not 
start for Leghorn and Civita Vecchia 
until four in the afternoon, so we 
had a few hours to see something of 
the town and its works of Art. There 
are some fine Vandykes, Caracci, 
and Guerino, etc. ete. The town 


itself is beautiful. At 4 p.m. we 


started again for Leghorn, or Le 
Vorno, the port for Pisa. We stayed a 
very short time here, and then on to 
Civita Vecchia, where we landed for 
Rome (the steamer going on to Naples). 
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Roman prisoners are kept here; a cele- 
brated brigand was in the prison at that 
time. 

We were by that time pretty well 
tired, being the ninth day since leav- 
ing Paris. I had never been in bed 
since we left, nor was I ever sleeping 
so as.not to answer at any time if I was 
spoken to. We had some refreshments 
here and then started for Rome (about 
fifty miles) by Vetturino. A Roman 
merchant proposed joining us and pay- 
ing a third for Vetturino. He was a 
gentlemanly fellow, and we were glad 
to have him with us for company’s sake, 
although we could not talk to him. This 
was the most unpleasant part of the 
whole journey, being during the night, 
which was very dark, and awful roads; 
sometimes our carriage was rocking 
about and up to the naves of the wheels 
in dust. Every eight or ten miles we 
had to give bono manos to the postilion 
or drivers, where horses were changed, 
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and such villainous-looking fellows 
lurking about, as if they were only 
hesitating what steps to take for rob- 
bing us, but we were so tired and weary 
it became an easy matter to imagine 
anything, especially in the dark. My 
friend, although a strong fellow, felt 
the effects of the long journey far more 
than I did. However, daylight began 
to dawn, and soon we were in sight of 
St Peter’s, which looked an immense 
size in the dim light. 

We now felt safe and at last in Rome, 
the grand and ancient city of which I 
had heard so much, which made me 
forget that I was even tired. There 
was a charm about the vague and 
mysterious light which gave a grandeur 
to everything, and also full scope to the 
imagination, which made a great im- 
pression on me at the time, and I felt 
glad my first sight of Rome was not in 
broad daylight. We had some refresh- 
ments at our hotel, then as good a 
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wash as we could get before turning 
into bed for a few hours’ rest, greatly 
required after so long and tedious a 
journey. 

It was now about 8 a.m., Decem- 
ber 1844. We were up again about 
eleven-thirty and went to call upon Mr 
R. Macpherson, to whom Proudfoot had 
a letter of introduction. We found him 
in his rooms in Via del Babbuino. He 
had lived in Italy a long time, especi- 
ally in Rome, and was an artist, also a 
valuable friend. He went with us to 
where he thought we could get rooms, 
viz. a double-bedded one and a studio, 
which we engaged at 123 Via Falleci, 
a large’ house, nearly the whole of it 
occupied by artists. Lord Compton 
had a studio there, a Mr Freeman, artist 
and American Consul, also a Russian 
artist, so we did not feel alone, and still 
less so when we went to bed. There 
was literally a host of fleas, which we 
to some extent discovered while un- 
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dressing, but no sooner were in bed than 
the place seemed alive, and sleep out of 
the question, so we relit our lamp and 
tried to make the best of it. Proudfoot 
got his guitar and we whistled a lot of 
Scotch tunes in spite of many interrup- 
tions with maledictions on our voracious 
companions. At last the bloodthirsty 
rascals must have been satisfied, and 
we got to sleep. 

Next morning I got up and sat on the 
bed with my feet on the floor, talking to 
Proudfoot about the lively state of 
things. He called my attention to my 
feet and legs, on which to my horror 
the brutes were gathering in numbers. 
I had to take both hands to encircle my 
leg so as to remove them wholesale into 
the wash-basin with water in it. ! Of 
course Proudfoot was much in the same 
plight, but I think that I had the worst 
of it. We complained about it to the 
padrone, and told him the agreement 


was that we would each occupy a 
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separate bed, instead of which we find. 
hundreds, and have to sit up to amuse 
them. He laughed, but said he had 
no complaints from others who lived in 
the same rooms, so we told Macpher- 
son, but he, with others, said we would 
have to grin and bear it for about a 
week, when the novelty of living upon 
fresh young Englishmen would have 
worn off ; so it was. 

However, after that first morning my 
plan was to stand in a pail of water 
while dressing. This I did for about a 
week. 

One morning I saw a huge spider 
running along the floor; it was so big 
and unlike most of the family I felt 
anxious to capture it. For this purpose 
there was a clear glass bottle I used 
when sketching to hold water; it had a 
large hole for the cork, so as he ran 
along the floor close to the wall I put 
the bottle down and he ran into it; so 
having the cork ready, I clapped it on 
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and thus secured him. Macpherson 
said it was the tarantula, which made 
me anxious to bring him home. In 
the afternoon I wanted to examine him 
and removed the cork, but he was out in 
a minute. I got the cork in, but too 
late, although it caught one of his legs, 
which he left behind. He got into a 
hole in the corner of the room, and so I 
lost him. ‘Then I heard a curious hiss- 
ing sound at the other end of the room 
and, to my surprise, found the leg left 
in the bottle dancing or jumping about, 
I suppose from ‘‘ muscular action ’’ and 
remains of vitality. It continued 
about a minute at least. I hardly need 
add, as most people know, the taran- 
tella dance derives its name from this 
insect. A person stung by it begins to 
dance in circles till they drop down. 
When danced by Italians one of the two 
who begin to dance for some short time, 
perhaps the lady who is the first to be 
fatigued, drops down upon one knee, the 
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gentleman dancing round her for a few 
times, then she retires for another to 
take her place, until the gentleman 
drops on one knee, and so it goes on 
without a break till the end. 


CHAPTER VI 
STUDIES AND LIFE IN ROME 


AFTER we had made arrangements with 
Pietro (our landlord) we went to see St 
Peter’s, and large as it is, the top of 
our St Paul’s would only be about as 
high as the beginning of the cupola, yet 
I felt disappointed, and thought our 
Durham Cathedral looked as large, or 
nearly so. How is it? Perhaps the 
two little cherubs supporting a vase or 
basin containing holy water, against one 
of the columns near the entrance, may 
have something to do in the matter, as 
those little babies are, as near as my 
memory serves me, seven or eight feet 
high at least. Hence we are apt un- 
consciously to proportion other parts by 
them, quite forgetting their enormous 


size. 
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So we spent the afternoon, and at 
sunset returned to meet our friend 
Macpherson, with most of the English 
artists (then in Rome) at the Lepre 
Trattoria to dine. We were introduced 
as the two new arrivals. 

Mr Thackeray was at the head of the 
table; he had just returned from Egypt, 
Henry O’Neil, Dobson, Brokie, Free- 
man, Harwood, Brotherton, White 
(alias Permanent White), Dr Flake 
White, Bob Conter, Walmsley, Fitz- 
gerald, Dowling, Skelling, G. G. 
Adams (sculptor), Timbrell (sculptor), 
I,. Brodie, Haysan and Nicol (archi- 
tects), and others. The last-named was 
stilettoed (killed on the spot) by one of 
the lazzaroni at Naples. 

Our dinner was ordered to be as 
English as possible, plum-pudding and 
roast beef, etc., or, as the good old 
cameriere or waiter, Aurellia, called it, 
““blom buddino and roast beuf,’’ with 


etceteras. Then wine and fruit, and 
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health with prosperity was drunk to the 
new arrivals. 

Proudfoot, being the older, was to 
return thanks. I was asked to sing a 
song, but lacked courage in such com- 
pany. I said, ‘‘If you will ask my 
friend to whistle ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ 
if his modesty does not prevent him, 
you will be better pleased than if I at- 
tempted a song,’’ so after a little per- 
suasion he delighted them all with the 
exquisite feeling and expression in 
which it was rendered. Other songs 
were sung, jokes made, stories told. 

Thackeray told us he had pasted the 
title page of Punch upon one of the 
Pyramids. He also gave us a song 
(impromptu) now well known as ‘‘ Little 
Billee,’? which he sang in a_ semi- 
conversational manner, rendered with 
great pathos. One of the artists, 
named Bevanm, was a very amusing 
fellow. Thackeray thought he would 


be able to write an interesting book, 
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with lots of fun in it, so he took the 
hint, and wrote ‘‘Sand and Canvas.’’ 
He was blamed for painting an old 
smooth English pointer (that used to 
frequent the Trattorias) with chrome 
yellow and black stripes like those on a 
tiger, then turning him out into the 
Corso during the Carnival, to the alarm 
of the people, until they found it was a 
cruel joke. 

There was a kind of Artists’ Club the 
Germans had in Rome, and every new 
member had to go through a formal in- 
stallation by way of initiating him, then 
he was to give them his name (a by- 
name) generally a characteristic one. 
Of course he stood a treat. They all be- 
came very jolly and finished by carry- 
ing him round the room shoulder-high. 

One fine old gentleman there was who 
had spent a great many years in Peru, a 
great friend to all the artists, and many 
were the treats he gave them, which 
rarely finished before the small hours 
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of the morning. He was made a 
member of this Club and was named 
Geraldo delli Notte. 

On returning to our rooms one of our 
friends insisted upon a bath in the 
fountain in the Piazza de Spania, so in 
he went with all his clothes on in spite 
of remonstrance to the contrary. 

Thackeray would be about a fortnight 
in Rome and usually dined with the 
artists at the Leppre Trattoria, oppo- 
site the Caffee Greco, where we had 
our cafee after dinner. Other artists 
and sculptors frequented this place who 
were not in the habit of dining with the 
English artists, as the representatives of 
each nation had a separate table if at 
the same Trattoria. 

Mr Freeman was the only American 
who came to our table. He was very 
kind to my friend and me in giving us 
any information we wanted, and being 
in the same house, we were never at 


a loss for advice either from him or 
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H. O’Neil, who at that time was painting 
his picture of Jephtha’s daughter with 
her attendants on the mountain, which 
was afterwards engraved for the Art 
Union. | He was also very clever in 
writing music, and was liked by all who 
knew him. 

Lord Compton was painting a picture 
of Rizpah. | He was very industrious 
and worked hard to complete his picture 
for the Exhibition at Westminster Hall. 
There were two or three others who sent 
cartoons at the same time, but I do not 
remember how far they were successful 
in the competition to paint subjects in 
Westminster Hall. 

On the Sunday morning Macpherson 
called and very kindly asked us if we 
would like a walk to the Campagna. 
We were only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity, so we had a glorious ramble 
amongst ancient ruins of the street of 
Tombs, the Valley of Egeria, the 


Appian Way; and the Claudian aque- 
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ducts, stretching across the flat expanse 
of the Campagna in fragments consist- 
ing of ten or fifteen arches, more or less, 
is a striking and remarkable feature in 
this unique and beautiful landscape. 
In the distance we saw Tivoli, and a 
few miles to the right Frascati and 
Marino, with their villas sparkling like 
gems on the slopes of the mountains, 
whose tops were covered with snow. 
Then in the foreground were shepherds 
amongst the ruins, with sheep and goats 
scattered about in groups, altogether 
so unlike anything I had seen before, 
I can never forget it, such was the im- 
pression it made upon me. I had a 
sketch-book with me and made a slight 
sketch while we were resting. 

We then returned in time for dinner 
at the Lepre, or sign of the hare, and 
after dinner to the Caffee Greco, alias 
Omnibus. It was here we always had 
breakfast ; we tried once to have it in 


our studio, but it did not answer and 
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took up too much time. In the even- 
ings we used to draw from the life at 
the English Academy, a kind of branch 
of the Royal Academy in London. One 
of the models came to sit to me at my 
studio with her sister (Guiditta) well 
known at that time. I asked her if she 
could sing. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I can 
sing an English song.’’ ‘‘Oh! I 
would like to hear it.’’ So she began : 
“As I was a-walking one morning I 
found, 
My own dear Dinah lying dead upon 
the ground, 
And a cup of cruel pison was a-lying by 
her side, 


And a bille doo, vich said as how ’twas 
for Villekins she died ’’ (etc.). 


She saw I was very much amused, 
but had a suspicion that there was 
something in the song not quite comme 
il faut. We explained to her there was 
nothing improper in it, and we only 
laughed to hear such a comic song sung 


by an Italian girl. ‘‘ Who taught you 
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to sing it?’’ ‘‘An English artist, Mr 
Herbert.’? This same song was very 
popular in London some years after. 

Gratzia was the most celebrated 
model in Rome at that time. Gibson 
did a marble bust of her for the Queen. 
I made two or three studies of her head. 
She was a very fine specimen of a 
Roman woman, very handsome, very 
low forehead, faultless features and 
figure, with any amount of determina- 
tion and cruelty if it was at all 
required. 

Amongst the male models, Solanese, 
who was Canova’s favourite, although 
getting past middle age, was still a 
splendid figure, and with such models 
I can understand how perfect the Greeks 
became in their sculpture. The ideal of 
human form (of the well-known Apollo) 
goes beyond any other work in purity 
and refinement, beautiful and god-like, 
the sculptor’s ideal of an archangel. 


The Venus de Medici is very beautiful, 
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but certainly mundane as compared 
with the above-named Apollo. She 
reminds you of a beautifully formed 
woman, no doubt, but of a less elevated 
type than the Venus de Milo. Of 
course this is only my idea of them, 
and impressions received on seeing 
them, and I have seen no reasons to 
change my opinions. 

Another celebrated statue of Moses by 
Michael Angelo; there is undoubtedly 
grandeur in the conception. You feel 
impressed with massive greatness, but 
the heavy lowering brows, the quantity 
of hair, and so little of the face shown, 
the horn or horns (typical), gave me the 
impression or rather the feeling that he 
looked too much like some savage 
animal. The horn might have some- 
thing to do with it, or more likely my 
want of education in what was truly 
great. 

Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,’’ 


in the Sistine Chapel, struck me as it 
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has done many others, viz. the seem- 
ingly excessive display of anatomical 
knowledge, the muscles standing out so 
much as to give the appearance of the 
figure being crammed with apples or 
turnips. Still there is greatness in 
everything he did, and in the way 
in which he did it. I could have 
more readily understood his breaking 
Cellini’s nose than Cellini breaking 
his. 

It is very obvious to anyone who has 
any artistic knowledge of the human 
figure, that Michael Angelo always re- 
presented the extremities small in pro- 
portion to the body; by this means his 
figures look like giants in contradistinc- 
tion to dwarfs having large extremities. 
No doubt Raphael was influenced to 
some extent by hisexample. This may 
be seen in some of Raphael’s figures in 
the frescoes of Cupid and Psyche, etc., 
in one of the palaces in Rome, but his 
love of the beautiful prevented him 
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from going into any extreme. He was 
of a gentle nature, and saw Art through 
nature, not like many artists of the 
present time, who only see nature 
through Art. 


ot 


CHAPTER VII 
STUDIES AND STAY IN ROME CONCLUDED 


InN speaking of Michael Angelo I am 
reminded of a picture Macpherson pur- 
chased. My friend Proudfoot had left 
Rome, but my friend Harwood joined 
me (in lodgings), so we both went to see 
Mac’s picture. It was certainly in a 
very dirty, bad condition. On examin- 
ing it for some time we were inclined to 
think it the work of Ghirlandajo, the 
master of Michael Angelo. However, 
we three set to work with brushes, 
warm water, soap, etc., making it toler- 
ably clean. Every few minutes new 
beauties were developed, especially in 
the beautiful figure of our Lord and the 
grand drawing. There was no doubt 
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about its being a fine old master, and 
Macpherson was the man to turn it 
to account. 

He now invited Lord Compton to 
see it, who offered him four hun- 
dred pounds for it; also Lord Ward, 
who was in Rome at that time, offered 
a thousand pounds, but Mac would not 
part with it for that sum. It was 
beginning to spread amongst the Eng- 
lish artists that Mac had been fortunate 
in getting hold of a grand painting, 
although only the day after he pur- 
chased it. During the day Cornelius and 
Overbeck, old German artists who had 
spent a greater part of their lives in 
Rome, especially the former, were pass- 
ing and Mac called them in to see his 
picture. They were surprised to see a 
work of such importance, and believed 
it to be without doubt by Michael 
Angelo himself. (It was after this 
Lord Ward made his offer.) This 
opinion coming from such authorities 
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of course delighted the owner; at the 
saine time it made him think what steps 
should now be taken, knowing it would 
reach headquarters that a valuable work 
of Art had been found and would there- 
fore be looked upon as a treasure trove, 
and could not be taken out of Rome. 
Sure enough two gendarmes came the 
next morning and put four great seals 
of the papal Government on the back 
of it, so that the officials would see what 
course to take if necessary. All this we 
had talked over ; it did not take long for 
Mac to decide. We very soon made 
the picture look dirtier than it perhaps 
ever was before. The seals of course 
remained on the back. An old packing 
case was got; we then put the picture 
in, screwed and nailed up in such a way 
as certainly not to enhance its value, 
and at once sent off to Signor Fiore, 
the official to examine all works of Art 
leaving Rome, and to fix a duty to be 
paid according to the value he (Fiore) 
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put on it, which was fifty scudi, and 
had men at the door ready to take it to 
the custom-house. There was no time 
to lose; the officials at the custom- 
house were tipped, who gave it in charge 
of the captain of the steamer on its way 
to England. All this was so quickly 
done that Fiore had not received infor- 
mation of the Pope’s seals being put on 
the picture, and he never thought of 
unpacking it, especially when fastened 
with so many rusty screws and nails. 

Harwood and I went to Florence next 
morning; Macpherson was to have gone 
with us by Vetturino, but changed his 
mind and disappeared from Rome that 
night, and kept incog. for some time, 
during which the smuggling away the 
painting with the seals on it was the 
topic of conversation for weeks, until 
Mac turned up again and was called 
upon by the authorities to explain. 
However, poor Fiore came in for all the 
blame for not taking the painting out of 
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the case. After this more offers were 
made. I heard he asked four thousand 
for it; this happened in the early part 
of the year 1845. From that time I 
heard little or no more of it, having left 
Rome for other parts of Italy, and then 
to England, but when the Royal Aca- 
demy was being removed to Piccadilly, 
about 1867, I got permission from Mr 
Wornam to make a copy of Raphael’s 
St Catharine (for Sir Francis Crossley). 

The National Gallery was all in con- 
fusion and no students were admitted 
except one who was making a copy of 
a drawing by Turner for Ruskin. Mr 
Wornam very kindly let us have the 
use of his office in the Gallery, 

One morning while talking to one of 
the porters a man came to make in- 
quiries about a picture that had been 
discovered in a remarkable manner. He 
was a reporter for the Times, I 
heard part of the conversation, but the 
porter could give ae no information. 
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I said I thought I could tell them some- 
thing about the picture, but he said 
there was a good deal of mystery about 
it and it was improbable I could know 
anything of it; at the same time I 
felt certain it was the same Michael 
Angelo. 

After going into the Gallery Mr 
Wornam asked me to go dowustairs to 
see a new picture they had got. ‘‘Oh! ”’ 
I exclaimed, ‘‘that is an old friend of 
mine.’’ He looked very much sur- 
prised and said, ‘‘ Will you tell me what 
you know about it?’’ So I repeated 
what has already been stated. He 
afterwards introduced me to Sir 
William Boxall, who had purchased 
the picture from Macpherson for two 
thousand pounds for the National 
Gallery. I told him the same story. 

In the meantime there had been a 
good deal of discussion in Parliament 
about this picture, some doubting it 
being by Michael Angelo. 
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On the following day Sir William 
Boxall asked me to be there (the 
Gallery) about twelve to tell some of 
the directors what I knew of the 
picture. They were Lord Ossulton, 
Layard, with two others whose names I 
have forgotten, so again I was asked to 
tell them the same facts. In doing so 
I had forgotten Sir William Bexall’s 
position in the matter and told them we 
thought it was by Ghirlandajo, when 
they looked at each other and smiled, 
while Sir William looked uncomfort- 
able and said: ‘‘ Never mind what you 
thought, tell what you know,” seeing 
I had put my foot in it. Compensation 
was soon made when I told them that 
Overbeck and Cornelius, who were cer- 
tainly great authorities on Roman Art 
particularly, thought there could be no 
doubt about it being a genuine work by 
Michael Angelo, so the corners of Sir 
William’s mouth assumed their wonted 
shape and amiable expression. 
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Millais, R.A., had been to Pisa or 
Livorno, and saw this picture at the 
English Consul’s there. On his return 
he advised Sir William Boxall to go and 
purchase it. 

I must not forget to mention that 
Macpherson gave the poor Italian who 
sold it to him a hundred pounds after 
he had sold the picture to Sir William 
for the National Gallery. He had pur- 
chased it in the ‘‘St Giles’’ of Rome, 
where he had seen it doing duty 
as a stall or table, used sometimes 
for fish, frogs, etc., but usually old 
pans, grid-irons, locks, horseshoes, 
etc. ete. 

However, my friend Mac saw under- 


neath this rubbish what looked like a 
good picture, and made up his mind to 
purchase it, as it was evidently thought 
of no value. Now he well knew how to 
bargain with Italians, having lived in 
Rome many years, and understanding 
their language thoroughly. He told 
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me how he set about buying this picture. 
“‘Well,”’ he said, ‘I pretended to have 
had more wine than was good for me, 
and went to the man’s stall, and then 
began by purchasing some trifles, for 
which I paid a few biochi, or coppers.’’ 
He kept this up till a few of the many 
friends gathered round and were amused 
to see him spending his money and 
scarcely knew what he was doing. This 
went on for some time. He now took 
the opportunity and said : ‘I will make 
an offer for everything you have on 
your stall.”” They all began to laugh 
and the man said : ‘‘ Do you mean it?’’ 
“Mean it! Yes per Bacco: I will buy 
your stall also; what will you take for 
the lot?’’ Amid roars of laughter after 
a little hesitation the man said he would 
take fifty scudi. ‘ What!” said 
Macpherson, ‘‘ do you think I am a 
prince? No, no!” and putting his 
hand into his pocket Macpherson drew 


out about seven scudi, which he held up 
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in front of the man, who said it was not 
enough. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mac, “‘ I think 
it is too much,’’ and he took one scudi 
out of the seven and put it in his pocket 
again. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘if all that 
will not satisfy you I am off.’’ The man 
said, ‘‘ I’ll take the six scudi”’ (41, 58-)- 
‘‘Very well,’’ my friend said, ‘‘ it’s a 
bargain.’’ He put a few more trifles 
into his pockets by way of giving the 
man no clue to his main object, then 
taking hold of the stall (picture), turning 
it on edge and all the rubbish on the 
ground, he asked two of the men to 
carry it to his lodgings, and he would 
come back for the remainder, but this 
was mere talk, simply to keep up the 
appearance of his wish to possess all, 
or most of his articles, the table 
(picture) being a secondary matter. So 
he got possession of this work of 
Art and came to my lodgings to 
ask ine to go down and see it; the 


other events in connection with the 
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picture followed in the order already 
related. 

I was charmed with the portrait by 
him, known as ‘‘ Farnarina,’’ beautiful 
in colour and form, and he evidently 
painted ‘‘Con Amore,’’ a most refined 
work of Art in every respect ; indeed the 
same might be said of everything pro- 
duced by the greatest artist the world 
has ever seen, and truly called the 
Divine Raphael. There is a beautiful 
portrait of him at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, by himself, a cabinet size. 
He wears a black cap and coat, the 
background raw sienna and umber. 
His hair is of a chestnut colour and very 
long, the face and expression are very 
beautiful. Perhaps the very finest of 
his Madonna pictures is the well-known 
one at Dresden. ‘‘The Last Judg- 
ment ’’ by Michael Angelo is profoundly 
grand in its vigour and greatness. 
What a difference in feature and ex- 


pression as compared with Raphael’s, 
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but faces are very suggestive of the 
works they produce. In the Vatican 
there are ample opportunities of com- 
paring the two great artists by their 
chefs d’ceuvre. 

In the Palazza Borghese the picture 
by Titian known as ‘‘ Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love’’ is the most luminously 
coloured picture I have ever seen—the 
bright golden sunlight of the nude 
figure sitting on the edge of a white 
marble fountain, in which a charming 
little Cupid is splashing his dimpled 
hands in the sparkling water, evidently 
enjoying its cool freshness, just as 
warm colours are intensified by cool 
ones judiciously introduced. 

From this time I studied Titian as a 
favourite master of such wonderful 
knowledge of colour, particularly his 
painting of flesh, and the perfection of 
technique. How grand his ‘‘ Entomb- 
ment ’’ in the Louvre, also ‘‘ Bacchus 


and Ariadne ”’ in our National Gallery ; 
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how beautiful are his sparkling cool 
colours introduced midst the rich warm 
browns, adding beauty and freshness in 
charming variety, and the skill with 
which he has made Ariadne at once 
attractive, although at the edge of the 
picture and not near the centre, as is 
usually done, but in order to draw atten- 
tion to her Titian has put a rich deep 
blue robe over her finely formed figure, 
and a loose crimson scarf upon it. This 
striking contrast at once catches the 
eye, in spite of the gorgeous group of 
fauns, satyrs, bacchanalians, etc. How 
splendid is the fluttering drapery 
against the rich colour of sky and trees 
in the background, the most. skilful 
combination of colour that I have seen, 
Then again in his picture of Flora in 
the Uffizzi, Florence, what value he has 
given to the smooth and fair bosom by 
the many fine folds and gatherings in 
the white drapery by contrast of form 


and colour. We see in him above all 
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others the skill of making everything 
intensify the harmony and beauty of the 
whole. 

I will now endeavour to describe the 
artists’ ‘‘ Festa’’ (at Civaro) in the 
Roman Campagna, the German artists 
taking the leading part in it. Every 
artist was presented with a biocho, with 
‘‘Civaro’’ stamped on it, to show he 
was one of the fraternity and entitled to 
join in all the festivities and amusement 
of the day, which began about nine- 
thirty a.m. in forming a procession 
near the Church of St John Latteran. 
Every kind of conveyance was brought 
into requisition in the shape of car- 
riages, carts, horses, donkeys, mules, 
and there were pedestrians innumerable, 
including immense numbers of Italians 
and visitors representing many nations, 
and the crowd included models, and 
sightseers generally. All artists were 
asked to go in some costume, or to re- 


present some character, if they could 
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do so. The Chief Generalissimo was 
drawn by eight splendid oxen, yoked in 
a huge triumphal car somewhat like 
those we see with an American circus, 
highly decorated with colour, gilt and 
banners. In front of the car was a 
Cupid, with a wreath of laurels, life- 
size. Behind Cupid was the seat for 
the President, a fine handsome German, 
dressed in a coat of silver mail, baton 
in hand and a crown on his head. A 
few attendants sat behind. The horns 
and hoofs of the oxen were gilded, and 
rich coverings were thrown over their 
backs, ornamented with fringe and 
tassels. There was a band of music 
in front, and the car was followed by 
a cavalcade. Then came carriages, 
horsemen, and pedestrians, a_ pic- 
turesque but motley group of certainly 
four or five thousand people determined 
to enjoy themselves. 

The procession started from Rome 


for the Campagna, about three miles 
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distant. We then came to the quarries 
and caverns whence it is said the stones 
were taken to build the Colosseum. 
Here we were to spend the day. There 
was fun and merry-making, besides the 
drollery of some of the costumes, one 
in particular, that of a German, who 
appeared in size like a double Falstaff. 
He rode on a donkey, and had two 
fronts, so it was difficult to tell which 
was the real one until he got off to walk 
a little. Others were in splendid suits 
of armour and costly costumes, to repre- 
sent the great painters, poets, sculptors, 
ete. etc. ‘There were groups of ladies 
and gentlemen in carriages, represent- 
ing many nations, now and again sing- 
ing part songs, or their national songs. 
We had a carriage and a very jolly time 
of it. Fitzgerald had his silver cornet, 
Dowling his guitar, the latter a very 
fine singer. Harwood and I helped in 
the singing, and every face you looked 


upon appeared unusually happy, and 
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many of the fair sex ‘extremely 
pretty. 

But now that we are at headquarters 
various amusements take place, in the 
shape of races, leaping, and one was 
throwing a lance at a huge painted 
figure of the devil, his face of profile, 
and the first to send the lance, or 
bamboo, through his eye got a palette. 
Other prizes were given suitable for 
artists. 

Now a trumpet was blown and orders 
given to prepare for dinner. In the 
caverns, which were cool and well 
lighted, there were openings where ivy 
and brambles were growing, and hang- 
ing in long and graceful forms ten or 
twelve feet in length, with other wild 
weeds looking very beautiful against a 
dark brown stone in shade. 

Most of the horses were taken down, 
as there is a gradual descent, and men 
left in charge of them. The floor of 


these caverns is about thirty feet below 
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the surface; amongst the big stones is 
a great quantity of burdock, with huge 
leaves. 

Order the first was to form a line two 
deep and nearly close together, leading 
to the various halls, so to speak, and to 
stand back to back. Order the second 
to build the tables by each man taking 
the most suitable stones, and in less 
than ten minutes a table was formed two 
feet wide and one or more in height. 
Order the third to lay the cloth. This 
was done in about a minute over the 
whole. Then came lunch or dinner, 
which was unpretending, but good and 
refreshing, with a flask of wine for each. 
After grace Mr Werner made a speech. 
I forgot to say the whole place was 
partially illuminated, more especially 
in the largest cavern, where the Presi- 
dent sat in his suit of silver mail, which 
was very effective. Then an incanta- 
tion took place, and I think it was the 
spirit of one of the Roman Emperors 
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which appeared, but I am trying to say 
what I saw in the year 1845. After 
strolling about and chatting with friends 
the procession returned about five in the 
afternoon. The length of it would be 
about a mile, chiefly carriages in great 
variety. 
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